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iditorial 


@he nation can only endure so much election fever which, at the time of 
triting, has all but paralysed business in the House of Commons. So if the 
) undits are right “she'll go to the country in June”, and this Fraternal and the 
}ew government should arrive at about the same time. 

) In the election of 1983 your editor chaired a forum of prospective 
fandidates for the benefit of the electorate in Croydon South. One of the 
fandidates declined to attend, partly, it is understood, because of his 
iversion to mixing politics with religion (the event had been staged by the 
4ouncil of Churches). One of the most significant changes in recent years 
jas been the growing reluctance, across the theological spectrum, to drive 
nis kind of wedge, effectively creating ‘no-go areas” in our national life 
hich the gospel dare not address. Of course it speaks of an increasingly 
vature understanding of what Jesus meant by “the Kingdom”: that which 
incompasses private religious experience, but is not limited to it. The 
jnallenge is to translate gospel convictions into social and economic values 
nd without that triumphalism which can’t admit we may not always be right! 
!urdened thus for the Kingdom, we cast our vote. 

1 The riots in Brixton in 1981 and later ones elsewhere concentrated the 
jational mind wonderfully on a terrible social sickness which had gone 
intreated for years. In that year of Scarman an article appeared in the 
raternal by the then pastor of Brixton Baptist Church. Now six years later, 
ind against the odds, this church is experiencing significant growth and a 
’newal of its life. Richard Higbed tells the story in “Brixton and the 
jingdom”. 

§ Secondly, what place has an organisation, founded in 1917 for men only, 
) a Church which is increasingly “family” orientated? This was put to Ron 
¥ arr who responds trenchantly with “The Case for the BMM”. 

The third article is a major one and the second in the series “Christianity 
‘nd Culture”. It deals with the relationship between Christianity and 
isience, so often in the past at one another's throats! Is there a basis for 
}enuine dialogue and can truth-insights be shared to mutual advantage? 
fichard Kidd, who has lived in both worlds, is our guide. 

| Next, to help mark the Seventy Fifth Anniversary of Home Mission, David 
§ aters tells of his church’s experience of ‘Task Force’. Last year 150 young 
20ple undertook voluntary work in 25 Home Mission churches and the 
S2nefits were two-way. 

}Our fifth contribution, by Tony Turner, describes a drastic case of culture 
d10ck through direct exposure to the Third World. In “Through Western 
#jes — Bangladesh” he reflects on the life-changing character of his 
&:perience, and the new perspective on life it has given him. 

& Lastly, Sidney Hall, in searching through the archives of Bristol College, 
mes up with more evidence that there were giants in the land in the days of 
re, if these “Ministerial Mileages” are anything to go by! 

4As regards book reviews, if any reader would like to undertake some 
§view work from time to time, we would be glad to know. 
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Brixton and the Kingdom | 


One has only to mention ‘Brixton’ and so much that is unpleasant eis 
the fore — riots — muggings — murder — police raids and shootings 
rapes, and then one dares head such an article as this ‘Brixton and t | 
Kingdom’. Is such a thing possible? 

Maybe we can change the title slightly so that it reads ‘Making th 
Kingdom known in Brixton’, for that is what is taking place in Brixton Bapt) 
Church (Kenyon). | am so often asked ‘Just what is happening at Kenyon‘ 
or ‘What is the reason for such an amazing growth?’, and frankly | find it ve 
difficult to answer such questions. 

KENYON was built in 1884 by the Higgs Family of the builders Higgs an 
Hill: it then seated just on one thousand people. The message proclaim 
from the pulpit was the power of the Gospel. One of its early preachers we 
the Rev. J.R. Edwards who spent his entire ministry at Kenyon an 
proclaimed a dynamic Bible ministry, drawing great crowds each Sunday 

The spiritual life of achurch is very much like the sea: at one time there is 
full tide, whilst at other times the sea is far out. | came to Kenyon in 1983 | 
had been a Moderator here for a period of some nine months and was the 
asked to become the Pastor, and in this the Lord gave very clear leading. 

Brixton had just experienced the first of its riots. There was much tensic 
and suspicion in the area, and | found myself in a fellowship of some thir® 
eight members struggling to keep the church open; a very large buildin 
with declining funds, a roof in avery bad state of repair, an organ on its la: 
legs and much else to be done. The congregation in the morning was abot 
40 and, in the evening, about 25 to 30. At times the Wednesday praye 
meeting saw six or seven faithful prayer warriors. 

That was the situation | discovered within the church in 1983, bt 
believing that the Lord had sent me | knew my call, coming from the Lor« 
was for the Kingdom in Brixton. 


Living in Brixton 

What is is like to live in Brixton — an area heavily populated — families - 
young people — children? Michael Armitage, in his book ‘God loves Brixto 
too’, has written a vivid description of living in Brixton. He wrote of living i 
an area of major deprivation and decay, and heavily vandalised during th 
1981 riots ... living in Brixton means unemployment ... living in Brixto 
means being black for at least half the population ...it means finding that jo 
vacancies are already filled ... living in Brixton means praying a lot in tr 
knowledge that others are praying too. It also means enjoying rich ar 
varied worship, and trying to work out what it means to be a Christian in 
practical way. 

Having been in the ministry for some thirty five years, | have watche 
many new ‘thoughts’ and ‘revelations’ sweep the church. | have heard mar 
a lecture and sermon on Church Growth, and | am not too sure whether ar 
has done me much good. | am not charismatic, but am an evangelical 
ministry and outreach. | do not like House Groups for | believe that tt 
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vurch should be our focal point. It is no argument that the unsaved do not 
»yme to church; they do — for we are proving it here in Brixton. 

It has long been my belief that folk today are anxious to know what the 
ble has to say, and how the Bible is relevant to the modern situation. They 
ant to hear ‘the old fashioned Gospel’ that alone has the power to 
ansform. 

And this is what is proclaimed at Kenyon — God’s Answer from God’s 
ord. The result? — souls saved — the baptistry open again and again — 
durch membership growing — new folk attending church each Sunday — 
rger congregations. People are talking about what they are hearing. The 
Aurch of Jesus Christ is on the move. The Kingdom is being extended in 
‘ixton. 


thing 

2lating to money matters, the church was experiencing difficulty, and the 
st Of a new roof seemed just impossible. At one deacons’ meeting our 
reasurer proposed that we should tithe all monies that came into the 
’urch; one tenth of our income. On the face of it it seemed very unwise as 
2 needed every penny we could lay our hands upon. And now to suggest 
ing money away!! But we did. We took God at His word, and then we 
atched our income increase beyond all that we had ever thought, or 
eamt. God was working. Folk began to give to the Lord and not to the 
hurch and He, in turn, blessed their giving and work. It was also a thrill to 
nounce each Sunday the previous Sunday’s giving and then to hear from 
-over the church: ‘Praise the Lord’ — ‘Thank you Lord’, and we continue to 
ank and praise Him. 

At Deacons Court, each month, it is always a joy to consider to whom we 
all send our tithe — missionary work — other churches — and the more we 
ceive, the more we can give to His work in other places. 

And so with the considerable increase in congregation and membership, 
sulting in positive giving, it was now possible to deal with the problem of 
2church roof. Discussions were held witha Christian Builder who advised 
, and completely renewed our very large church roof. 

A new organ was purchased to enhance the singing, and that particular 
‘ar we commenced with a debt of £30,000. By the end of the same year 
ery penny had been paid. 


utreach 

2 then began to turn our attention to ‘outreach’. A week’s evengelistic 
ssion was held, led by ateam from the London City Mission. Every house, 
t, tower block in the vicinity was visited, and the Good News made known. 
-he Boys’ Brigade Company was revived, so that now there is a thriving 
rk in all sections, and very soon we hope to be able tosenda Band out on 
2 streets of Brixton. Each section is active and growing — the Anchor 
rys, Junior Section and Company Section. A Girls’ Brigade Company has 
‘en formed. This continues to grow in all its various sections, so that now 
Church Parade both BB and GB take up a considerable amount of 
atage. The youth of Brixton are being reached, and there is an exciting 
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advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among these young people. 

And so the church, which is right in the centre of Brixton, surrounded b) 
hundreds of houses, has grown and still continues to grow — without an 
gimmicks — just a plain presentation of the Word of God, using simple term 
that people can understand, and the proclamation of an evengelisti 
message that Christ can meet the needs of modern-day living. 

With this article in mind, | asked one of my members just what ‘coming t 
Kenyon’ really meant to her. A few days after, she handed me the followin¢ 
which | believe sums up the sentiments of most of the folk who attend thi 
church. She writes: 


‘There is always a welcome at Kenyon Baptist Church to every one 
who enters the church: by the Minister and his wife or the church 
secretary. 

To me the church (the body of believers), is a friendly, caring, 
loving church, and having come the once, | wanted to attend again 
and again, because of the rich blessings | have and do receive 
through the preaching of the Word of God. 

The leadership of Kenyon Baptist Church can be described as “a 
beautiful blend of Black and White members”. No member has left 
for the lack of care, or dissatisfaction. Here is a multi-racial church 
which is part of the inner city (Brixton), with a working class 
environment demonstrating their unity in Christ Jesus Our Lord. 

The majority of the congregation is West Indian, many of whom 
settled in England since the 50's, and can be described as real 
mothers in the church. 

| feel the power of God through power and fellowship each time 
we meet, and there is a real desire to make the Gospel of Christ 
known to the community, and spread the good news of salvation all 
over the world through the support of “Home Mission” and 
Evangelism. 

Kenyon means much to me in my daily Christian life; | can tell the 
whole world that whether you are young or old, a babe in Christ or 
spiritually mature, there is still the need for fellowship and you can 
find such true fellowship in Kenyon Baptist Church. | am happy to 
have joined the membership of the church, and | am enjoying the 
ministry of the preaching of the Word of God by our Minister, 
through and by the power of God's Holy Spirit.’ 


Brixton and the Kingdom 
In the few years | have been at this Church we have witnessed an amazin| 
movement from God, as He has seen fit to extend His Kingdom within thi 
area, and for this we give Him all the Praise and glory. We have seen Hir 
save souls and challenge folk to follow Him through the Waters of Baptis 
We have watched the congregations grow each Sunday and Brigades hav 
been formed drawing new young people into the church. 

Of course there have been problems; Satan will never allow the Kingdor 
to grow without a fight. But the love-fellowship within the church has, i 
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iyme way, enabled us to overcome many of the problems. 
| Maybe the question is being asked, ‘Why are such things taking place in 
rixton, but notin my church?! | don’t know. But | do know that my Lord is 
ery faithful to His many promises, of which one is: ‘Those that honour Me — 
jwill honour’. He must be first. His message must be made known. The 
ihurch today must be outward-looking, for who is going to tell those who 
e without Christ of His love and mercy if the Church remains silent, oris so 
trospective that it fails to see the lost sinner? 
| A statement was published by the Brixton Deanery Clergy following the 
gots and one paragraph reads ... ‘We affirm our hope for the Church in the 
ner City. We believe that because our people are facing daily many of the 
¢ost urgent problems of this Society — so their insights, their lessons, their 
stimony, have a profound importance for the wider Church... and beyond.’ 
i lf we have learned anything at Kenyon, then we want to share it with as 
any as possible. We want to encourage others that our God isstill able. He 
‘still moving and working in the lives and hearts of His own, but we must be 
illing to let Him. We have to stop telling God how to run His own Church. 
le have to take the brake off our own lives. We have to LET GO AND LET 
JOD. Certainly, it is not what we have done here in Brixton — not the 
inister, deacons or membership — it is what God has done to extend His 
ivn Kingdom here in Brixton. And for this we give Him all glory. 


Richard J. Higbed 


to join a dynamic organisation of men seeking to apply and extend 
Christian principles in many spheres of service. 


e The Baptist Men’s Movement has since 1917 been leading men to 
faith in Jesus Christ. 


e Menare encouraged to take an active partinallaspects of the work of 
the Church. 


‘@ )6Fellowship and understanding are cultivated among all 
— Christian men. 


| ASK FOR A COPY OF THE BMM HANDBOOK 
The Secretary, The Baptist Men’s Movement, 
93 Gloucester Place, London, W1H 4AA. 

} Tel: 01-935 1482 
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The Case for the BMM 


At a church conference not long ago a young man said, with son 
conviction, ‘The day of sectional meetings is over’. Many in the grouf 
agreed, but a few of us suggested that was not the whole picture. | 

Naturally, local church programmes must cater for the whole churg 
family, but this cannot mean every organisation, event or activity involvin | 
everybody. We all know that’s impossible. | 

In the past the weekly church calendar seemed to be designed to produdf 
the maximum number of meetings competing for the support of evel 
member of the family on different days and at different times. None of U 
needs persuading now that this was wrong — husband and wife, parents ar 
children passing each other on the front doorstep in a frantic effort to gu 
down enough food to provide the energy to take part in the ceaseless roun 
And when they were participating in these organisations or meetings th« 
became so wrapped up in them they thought theirs was the only group th 
mattered. Loyalty to the group mattered more than anything else, includir 
Sunday worship, sometimes. 

Far better, many believed, to structure the activities so that the chur 
“family” as a whole could be on church premises, or wherever, at the san 
time and share in the same occasions. This led to a streamlining of chura 
programmes, but has it always meant greater fellowship and mo# 
rewarding outreach?. It has always been easier to hide in a crowd! 

lam notcontending for the return of the old pattern, necessarily. Rather 
want to suggest there is room for sectional meetings along with the ‘family 
activities. In fact, it is possible to include the former within the latter. Almo} 
20 years ago | worked out a weekly programme with leaders of sever} 
organisations which resulted in women, men, young people and youry 
marrieds meeting in their groups but coming together for fellowship ary 
prayer (and refreshments!) in the course of the same evening. | 

However, let me now declare an interest. |am a personal member oft 
Baptist Men’s Movement and, therefore, | am convinced of the value of] 
group which brings men together regularly as part of the life and witness 4 
the local church. 

A men’s group has so much to offer. It is a focus for men already active # 
the church, and it is a point of contact for these men to introduce others 
the church and all it stands for. 

Although no longer in pastoral charge | am well aware that committed 
menfolk are in great demand whatever the size of church — deacons, Junic 
Church leaders, BB officers, choir members, maintenance men. And yess 
know, some men already seem to spend a lot of time (too much?) “down é 
the.churceh”. 

But is there not a case for some of these men easing their schedules s} 
that once a fortnight, say, they could meet for fellowship with other ment 
They should be helped to see the opportunities for outreach in such a mov 
The husbands of women church members, the fathers of children an 
young people connected with the church, workmates, colleagues an 


2ighbours — they are all potential members of amen’s group. A recent poll 
“Over 5,000 men across the country showed that most of them had nothing 
jainst Christianity, they just thought it irrelevant to their day-to-day 
tuations. 
A men’s group programme can be designed to interest men from all walks 
‘life. Once there, these men will quickly respond to a friendly welcome and 
e all-important step of introducing them to Christian men will have been 
ken. Of course, it may take many more steps before they become part of 
e church family, but nobody is suggesting that amen’s group is an instant 
iswer to the imbalance of numbers in almost all our churches. 
And it is not just talking, or listening to talks. Men’s groups are places of 
stion. The story of the Baptist Men’s Movement’s 70 years is one of 
actical Christianity stretching right round the world. 
The Missionaries’ Literature Association became part of BMM over 60 
“ars ago and is the movement's oldest auxiliary. Today, about 8,000 
urnals and magazines are sent annually to missionaries serving on BMS 
‘lds. This reading material, chosen by the recipients, keeps them in touch 
th what is happening at home — life in general, life in the denomination, as 
sll as professional publications. 
Better known to Baptists, and not just the men, is Operation Agri, 
cepted by BMM as their special responsibility in 1961. It began with just 
#00 in response to the need for resources by BMS agricultural 
‘ssionaries. More than 25 years later OA now spends well over £100,000 on 
rchases and personnel. Resourcés are now guaranteed, helping these 
ecialists to increase crops, improve strains of livestock and teach 
tionals how to get the most from their land. 
3And itis notjust a case of Baptists raising money to make all this possible. 
e OA Committee with the BMS Agricultural Advisory Committee have 
sess to a pool of technical information to advise missionaries. As Brazil 
ssionary Frank Gouthwaite put it, “I have valued so much the sense of 
“sonal support. Operation Agri is there, interested and committed. It’s not 
@y money’. 
@Alongside Operation Agri goes BMM's latest auxiliary. “Tools With A 
3sion” takes craftsmen’s and handymen’s tools no longer used by their 
ners and refurbishes them. Then the good-as-new tools are shipped to 
ssionaries to be put to good use by them and their colleagues. 
Wot all the movement's activities are beamed towards overseas needs. A 
Jsing association was launched in 1966, benefiting initially retired 
1isters and missionaries. The Baptist Housing Association has come a 
g way since then. Nearly 2,500 tenants are housed in upwards of 100 
»perties throughout the country. Local management is provided through 
al church groups. The latest development in an association dedicated to 
teting people’s needs is to be the provision of nursing care and meals for 
‘frail elderly in some of the new BHA schemes. 
‘hese are all aspects of Christian service that every minister would surely 
@nappy for the men of his or her congregation to be involved in, enlarging 
Wir vision of the church at home and overseas, feeling a part of such 
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worthwhile endeavour, enlising the help of others in the church a 
community, participating in wider gatherings with those of like minda 
enterprise. 

Even so, some of you are perhaps saying ‘that doesn't mean we have 
have a separate group within the church’. Itis trus, alas, there are many m 
who have to support the work of BMM auxiliaries on a personal ba 
because there is no men’s group in their church. 

If yours is one of these churches — and they are by far in the majori 
these days, is it not time you considered getting a group together? Acti 
encouragement from the minister may be all that is needed to gather af 
men together in the first instance. That in no way suggests the minis 
should be burdened with another organisation to run, or be expected | 
attend on a regular basis. 

But itis that initial encouragement that could make all the difference. Tt 
is not a plea just to increase the number of local groups and so boost t 
image of BMM. The officers of the movement are concerned for the work 
the Kingdom and are convinced many of our churches are missing Out !! 
vital area of witness and outreach. They see BMM as the servant of the lox 
church, not in any way competing for men’s time or finance. 

So, what is there to lose? Would the formation of a men’s group In yc 
church really alter the declred pattern of the church's life so much? It mic 
just cause aminor revolution — for the better! Contact BMM Secretary Te 
Markie at Mission House in London for introductory material and furtt 
information. 


RonM 
Religion and Science: One World or Two? 


Forgoodorill, science isamong the most potent cultural forces shaping 
lives in the twentieth century. It has, to put it bluntly, ‘produced the goo 
while others have been too much engaged in empty talk. The correlati 
between scientific theory and scientific practice is remarkable. Wh 
theorists marvel at the strangeness of the quantum, industry 
manufactured several generations of silicon technology; while cosmologi 
speculate about the complexity of space-time, engineers have landed m 
on the moon and, what is more, brought them home too! Worlds 
possibility and of terror spring from one and the same source; machinery 
data processing is capable of answering previously unaskable questions; 
arsenal of nuclear devices is capable of ending the need to ask 
questions at all. 

What, then, is this force which has taken western culture so mightily! 
storm and, ifitis as significantas first appears, why does Christianity giv 
such a wide berth, and why so often have Christians preferred conflic 
dialogue and grateful co-operation? 


Personal Tensions 
Let me declare a personal interest, for my own story has frequently b 
shaped by the conflict. Strange as it may seem to some, much of my ea 
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Baptist 
Housing — 
Association i 


136 was an excellent year for the Baptist Housing Association. During the 
ar ten new schemes were completed, and a property was acquired froma 
‘all Baptist Housing Association which was taken over. By the end of the 
ar, the Association had 90 properties. Since then, six more properties 
ve been opened, and the Association can now house some 2,820 people. 
June 1987 we expect to complete our hundredth property. 


jmpleted properties are only part of the picture. The Association is 
Hrently building on 13 other sites, and there are more in the pipeline. We’re 
BO now looking very closely at the possibility of extending north into the 
ne-Tees area. We are also now diversifying into frail elderly schemes, and 
naging leasehold properties for sale to the elderly. 


smany of you will know, we are always on the lookout for parcels of land 
which we can build further properties. We believe, as those who went 
ore us always believed, that God’s purpose for us is to provide homes 
n a Christian caring input in the local church community. If you have 
iplus land, and your church has a real mission to support a scheme, 
3ase write to the headquarters of the Baptist Housing Association whose 
m#Iress is shown below: 


The Director 
Baptist Housing Association Limited 
Baptist Church House 
4 Southampton Row 
London WC1B 4AB 
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‘mountain-top’ experience arose in the context of scientific discovery, not, |f 
hasten to add, that | ever discovered anything for myself, but | have ofteit 
delighted to retrace the steps of other and greater minds along their paths of 
discovery. | recall following the trail pioneered simultaneously more than | 
century before by the mathematicians Newton and Leibniz, and | remembes 
being caught up in wonder at the simple beauty of the mathematics we no 
call ‘the calculus’; or again | recall when, in the steps of the physical Einstein 
| first became able to sample the physics of relativity. Each encountey 
opened up new worlds of meaning, and these insights into the intricatit 
patterning of reality led to an experience of liberation which today it woulif 
be churlish for me not to compare with the later discoveries of faith. 

From the start, however, there was conflict with religion. At school 
readily concurred with the tacit assumption that the sciences had someho 
laid to rest every figment of the religious imagination; in fact it was muc;} 
more than concurrence, there was a positive delight in exercising scientifil> 
muscle to demolish the frail and unreasoned fantasies of the faithful, whif 
seemed ill-prepared for the solid realities of the scientific world. At home jf 
was all too easy to knock the flimsy framework of belief among those whi 
patiently girded my life with security and loving care. In the heacii 
atmosphere of the sixties, even a child could wield the reductionitgt 
argument: the scientists have shown us that life is nothing but ... 

A matter of days into university — to read for a degree in the natury 
sciences, of course — anewkind of ‘mountain-top’ errupted into focus. Thp 
i 


scientists term it a ‘paradigm shift’, but the Christians call it a ‘conversion 
and their term rightly testifies to the profoundly personal nature of t | 
discovery which utterly re-shaped the potential for my life ever since. | hat 
always said that religion would need to prove itself; | never anticipated t 
enormity of the evidence | would be given. 

There | was, however, thrust into conflict again. The early days of mi 
Christian pilgrimage were often spent in the company of Christians whit 
were, to say the least, defensive, ifnot outrightly hostile to the ideals of ope 
intellectual inquiry. They were — | hope they still are — delightf | 
Christians, however, and they provided the cradle in which my new-founif, 
faith was to grow. Who was | to challenge the wisdom of those whogf 
genuine zeal for the gospel was all the while enabling sceptics like myself i 
break from the darkness and to catch a glimpse of a glorious light? But : 

| 


| 
i 


times the conflict was enormous. To remain religiously respectable, ‘soun 
they called it, | was expected to trade in hard won — | had sincerely thoug| 
thrilling — insights into the scientifically tested picture of the universe, 
return for apparently conflicting pictures seemingly plain for all to see in tH 
opening pages of the Bible. | found myself in conflict, both with tH 
scientists and their ‘nothing but...’,and with the very Christians who were ¢ 
dedicated to the nurture of my faith. Something somewhere had go 
dreadfully wrong! 


A History of Conflict 
The tension | experienced was, of course, nothing new. It reflects the shan} 
of many a personal story, and a larger history of conflict too. One write 
arguing that Christianity thrives in the presence of an enemy, suggests th 
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dye sciences have provided a necessary and convenient focus for attack. 
vertainly the evidence indicates something of the kind. No matter how 
trongly it is argued that Christianity has provided an impetus for the 
ynamic development of the sciences in the western world, the over-riding 
npression is ofa faith fearfully fighting forits life at every new turn. Whether 
#/ was Copernicus and the shape of the cosmos, Darwin and the origin of the 
pecies, or Einstein and the relativity of the observer, it would be a bold 
iterpreter who suggests that Christianity has taken delight in the search for 
ruth, the scientific way — and be not deluded, there is plenty to come, as yet 
nknown! 

Saddest ofall, there are always those who cannot leave past follies quietly 
> stand as monuments to an earlier age. Copernicus long dead, ‘flat earth’ 
@as still a name to be heard; Darwin, his argument with the church 
xhausted a century ago, still claims space on the printed page. If only the 
nplications of relativity and the quantum physics were more easily 
rasped, there would be more ofa fightin progress today. Every generation 
Jas its ‘creationists’ —or some equivalent — young earth, special creation, 
Hirst man Adam ... and more besides. Whatever is happening to the 
jommitment to truth? 


Breakdown in Communication 
ome talk disparagingly about the integrity of scientists. Surely that cannot 
fe right? If the checks and balances and the public scrutiny of the scientific 
jcommunity were transferred to the community of faith, far less mumbo- 
umbo would ever go to press — and, after all, ‘they have produced the 
Woods’. People all too easily forget that the evolutionary biology which they 
ghtly dismiss also supports much of the medical research on which their 
Wn well-being so often depends. They forget that the maps which the 
yeoretical physicists provide are checked out each time we are called foran 
-ray, and every time a laser is focused on an uninvited growth. 
Others, of course, talk equally disparagingly about the integrity of those 
ho confess a religious commitment. Surely that cannot be right either? 
Yes, there are endless examples of the religiously deceived, but that does 
Hot begin to account for the impact of genuine spirituality on tne life of the 
‘orld. If God is a projection, |am greatly impressed by the quality of the 
creen — for we are talking about an image with enormous influence ona 
ountless number of lives. 
vif, however, | am unable to decry the integrity of either community, 
sientific or religious, and still they remain in continuing conflict, it might 
ggest that each is failing to understand what the other is saying — that 
ere is a serious breakdown in communication. It is my contention that 
Biost of what normally goes under the heading of conflict between science 
4nd religion can be traced back to a fundamental misunderstanding of this 
Sind. 


‘Inthe business of critical inquiry, itis useful to remember that answers are 
ignificantly shaped by the questions we ask. To ask a question ina 
articular way is, in measure at least, to limit the answers which might be 
aceived. Scientific questions elicit largely scientific answers; theological 
uestions, answers of a different kind. The sciences use language in a 
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distinctive way. It is not just a matter of a special vocabulary, there iS: 
special method of reasoning too. The sciences have put the highe 
premium on logical rigour and, until very recently indeed, have shown litth 
interest at all in the imaginative use of language which holds sway in thé 
fields of literature and poetry. The result, sometimes called ‘technic 
reason’, has proved its unquestionable power foranalysing and manipulating 
an encounter with the material world, but it would be hasty to assume th 
this exhausts every possibility for the human perception of truth. 

All too often the problem with being trained as a scientist — or, for th 
matter, simply with living in a ‘scientific’ age — is that technical reason i 
expected to handle every aspect of possible knowing. This is fine whe 
dealing with objects, when questions rarely push beyond the need fora Ye 
or a No. But technical reason is rapidly exposed in its weakness whe! 
dealing with persons who, scientists or not, invariably prickle if treated a 
objects. It is exposed as utterly impotent when dealing with God, who resist! 
treatment as an object in any way whatsoever. Most of the worth-whild 
God-questions cannot be resolved with a Yes oraNo, butdemanda Yesan 
a No together — something which technical reason declares as absurd. Bu 
technical reason is only a tip on the ‘reasoning’ iceberg and, very often, it 
only as language and its concepts are racked beyond breaking, that. th: 
reality of God is released to the surface. 

This, of course, is no surprise to those in the Christian tradition. Certainl\ 
from Aquinas onwards, it has been clearly recognised that religiou 
language functionsina peculiar way. It functions analogically, qualifying it 
pronouncements with the balance of Yes and of No. At every twist in a: 
argument, God islike... butnotlike...knowable and unknowable. To expos: 
God to the spotlight of technical reason reveals nothing but the gaps in ou 
knowing — and locating God there makes fools of ourselves and the Ons 
whom we Claim as the goal of our search. | 

This is not to say that God-talk is unconcerned about logic and rigour 
Good theology demands logical consistency and rigorous coherence, but i 
does not pretend that these determine the limits of its task. Theolog: 
delights in metaphor, in parable and in story. A parable in the hands o 
technical reason can crumble and vanish to dust; neither is it to say 
however, that science must be limited to its own kind of literalism 
Increasingly, physics acknowledges the language of model and o 
paradigm, and the world of the sub-atomic particle has revealed a poetrya: 
of its own. The crucial issue for language is the way in which vocabulary an 
reasoning are used, the unforgivable sin is to push fora meaning beyond th 
scope of the medium. 

As we focus more closely on the disciplines of science and faith, it i 
possible to refine progressively sharper definitions of the possibilities an 
limitations in each domain. A first rule of thumb, suggests that science i 
equipped only to ask questions about mechanism, the ‘how’, theolog 
equipped to ask questions about meaning, the ‘why’. It is true, for example 
that when the scientist talks about creation the reference is to ‘how’ th 
universe came to be as it is; an answer to the scientific question of creatio 
might deal with an original bang, an evolutionary process and the like. Whe 
the theologian refers to creation, however, the reference is to ‘why’ th 
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universe is the way that it is; and answer to the religious question of creation 
deals with why there is anything at all, or why there is not nothing. A 
Bcientific inquiry into the celebration of the eucharist could get little beyond 
a chemical analysis of the elements and an objective description of the ritual 
; ehaviour; a theological inquiry can engage its analogical imagination to 


‘eel for the presence of Christ and the power of Spirit in the renewal of lives. 
|The breakdown of communication around the Lord’s table isa story in itself! 


\ Web of Interaction 

/o leave science and faith separated by the gulf between a ‘how'anda‘why’, 
however, does not, under closer scrutiny. do justice to either; nor does it do 
justice to the unity of truth about the world with which both are so deeply 
toncerned. There is, in fact, a web of interaction spun between the two, and 
vithout such interaction both are immeasurably the poorer. 

} The sciences have frequently served the faith well. Through the crises of 
pelief, the sciences have forced Christian teaching to renounce only that 
fyround on which it never was authorised to stand. Christianity still does not 
seem to have learnt that it can say nothing about the physics or biology of 
freation. Cosmology is the business of the physicist, evolution the business 
bf the biologist; the theologian must be content with the ‘doctrine of 
treation’, which is neither about physics or biology, but the relationship 
»etween God and the world. Only after continual retreats into gaps has 
mressure from the sciences forced us to recognise that God does not belong 
1 a gap at all; God is either ground and meaning of a// being, or God can 
ave little claim to significance in our world. 

» Thesciences have forced us to maintain an appropriate rigour in the logic 
f theological debate. The danger is that, when technical reason is 
ranscended, woolly and undisciplined thinking creeps into its place. 
6 heology proceeds at its peril if it does not listen carefully to the challenge 
If linguistic philosophy which, earlier this century, rode on a wave of 
8cientific achievement. 

The sciences do, from time to time, force us to reconsider some of the 
i’ssumptions which shape our genuinely theological answers. Copernicus 
# emanded new thinking about what it means for humanity to beat the centre 
}f creation. No longer can this be read-off from the geometry of the 
} niverse. If humanity is important to God, it must be for reasons other than 
? eographical location, reasons which might have been obscured if the earth 
fad not been dislodged from an apparent centre-stage. Anthropocentricity 
¥as taken another body-blow with the relativity of Einstein; trust in God's 
# ersonal concern for his people can rest only on our calling in Jesus Christ 
fnd that alone, for there is nothing at all to favour our spotin the universe — 
either in space, nor in time. 

# Something similar has happened with the theology of providence. Once it 
@/as possible to argue as if the only choice is between providence and 
Fhance — the old Yes and No of technical reason. The quantum physics 
%osits chance as a building block in the ordering of reality. Theology must 
iizturn to its roots, and think through the issues again. 

i The sciences have re-raised issues which became lost from the 
jjeological agenda. As ecology maps more Clearly the inter-connectedness 
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of physical systems, humanity is reminded about the connections betweE 
its own destiny and that of the surrounding environment in ways unhear 
since the world of the Hebrews was invaded by ideas from Greece. It ei 
there, however, in the moulding of a man from the dust of the earth, in th 
resurrection of the body, and the hope of renewal in anew heavenanda | 
earth. 

Lastly, and this must rate as of firstimportance, the sciences have offer 
a new storehouse of resources for worship. ‘When | consider the work oft 
hands...”, says the psalmist. Whether itis a view into the outer reaches of th 
universe, to such a remote distance that the information reaching ot 
telescopes must have left for its destination at the dawn of time, or whether} 
isa view into the inside world uncovered by the electron microscope, to sq 
is surely to wonder, and to wonder isa hair’s breadth from worship. “Truth 
its beauty ...”, says the hymn-writer, and there is no distinction betwee 
truths, scientific or religious. 

What, however, about the service which theology can offer to tl 
sciences? Science is desperate for methods of making moral decisio: 
which can match the scope of its unparalleled advance. It is here above : 
that Christianity has a long tradition and a developed expertise, but it w 
never be givena worthy hearing while itis styled as the enemy. The decisi« 
to withdraw from a line of experiment on the basis of moral responsibility 
not easily reached. Theology has a language to handle the issues; pray Ge 
that Christians will demonstrate a credibility, enough to allow their insigh 
to be counted in the debate. 


Personal Resolutions 
Today | am pleased to tell of a resolution in the personal tension 
experienced between science and faith, a joyful resolution in ‘one worle 
undivided ina search for the truth. Let the cosmologist do the cosmology; II 
the biologist do the biology; |, asa Christian, will listen-in as able, and enjd 
at a distance what | judge to bea genuine reflection of the joy, first God’s, 
the venture of creation. 
There is, however, another kind of resolution which has becor 
important for me too. | am resolved that today there is an urgent prophe 
task laid upon us to undermind the walls which hold the worlds of scien¢ 
and religion apart: to disown, in the name of Christ, the popular antagonis 
which continues to do inestimable damage to the credibility of faith in 
modern world. In its place we must build the vision of ‘one world’, whic 
alone can secure a future for scientists and believers alike. 


Some Suggestions for Further Reading 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY P.L.C. 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROw, 
LONDON, WC1B 4AB 
Telephone No: 01-405 4084 


''o the Readers of the Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 


hk: was pleasant to have an opportunity to meet a number of our clients at 
pradford in April. Although when we “exhibit” on these occasions we are not 
iverse to selling insurance, Our main intention is to keep the name of our 
/}Ompany before the denomination and to have an opportunity of meeting 
Hustomers personally. 


\. Weare conscious that ours is nota “captive market” and we appreciate the 
support of the Churches and members. In return we endeavour to give a 
2ersonal and speedy service. The severe weather of January and the high 
j'inds of March have produced a spate of claims which has tested our staff 
d2sources to the full. However, it is good to know from many of our 
jlaimants’ letters that the speed of response has been appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 


M.E. PURVER 
General Manager 
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Arthur Peacocke, Creation and the World of Science, Oxford, 1979. 
John Polkinhorne, One World: the Interaction of Science and Theolog| 
SPCK, 1986. | 
Colin Russell, Cross-currents: Interactions Between Science and Faith, |V 


1985. 
Richard L. Ki : 


Home Mission Task Force: The Inside Story 


My introduction to Task Force was through a letter from Baptist Churc 
House. At first | thought it was a Baptist Terrorist organisation set up b 
some left wing members of the clergy who would be ready at a moment 
notice to swing into action and bring to justice churches and deacons whi 
were not ‘playing ball’ with their ministers. This excited me, my pet} 
twitched, eagerly searching for the signature space. Not only did | nee 
them; | wanted to enlist. Is this what they call ‘liberation theology’? 

It took mea few moments to realise that Task Force was something oth¢ 
than the Baptists’ version of the ‘A’ Team. It looked interesting, but was ofr 
use to my pastorate. 

My ‘patch’ is on the west coast of Wales in the old county « 
Pembrokeshire. |am pastor of three churches; the main church situated 
the holiday village of Broad Haven with the other two churches inland rur: 
parishes. It was not the sort of pastorate that would warrant a Task Fore 
youth team; my churches were doing quite well, we boasted a youth Tage 
Force of our own who were more than able to conduct services and wor 
with young people, we also had gifted teachers and leaders of children: 
groups who were able to arrange holiday bible clubs. We didn’t need th 
Home Mission Task Force. | 

The question of Home Mission has been well voiced in this group ¢ 
churches and we are well aware of the great debt that is owed to the H.M:! 
for without it there would beno ministryin this corner of Wales. This fact wa 
uppermost in my mind when | realised that we didn’t need the Task Force 
but they needed us. In some small way our group of churches could make 
contribution to the H.M.F. by training and offering experience to a team ¢ 
young people from different churches in the country, and helping ther 
become leaders in their own areas. 

The form was sent off and the list of names returned. This is where th 
Story really begins. The first person to arrive was a young lady from Canad 
who had been spending some time in Ireland. She was expected to arrive : 
Fishguard at 12.45 a.m. The boat arrived at 3.30 a.m. Nota good start. Thre 
other young ladies arrived at various times during the Saturday, and we! 
soon settled in. They took buta short time to become good friends, and < 
took part in the four services the following day. 

But the question was, what do you do with four eager young people? W 
could have put them to work at one of the pet projects of minister, | 
members, but that would hve been nothing more than a cosmetic exerci: 
—good, exciting — but would have no lasting effect. The same things wou 
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e done, but by different people. We allowed them to take time off, look at 
ivery aspect of church life, report their findings, and offer possible solutions 
-) areas that were weak. This involved the arranging of a questionnaire that 
ould be taken to every house in the village with the intention of finding out 
je views of the people regarding the need for the church in the community. 
he findings were hard hitting, but of great value. 
) Their research concluded, they were able to outline areas that had been 
intouched and needed attention as possible areas of growth. This was with 
ve upper age group of young people, and the young marrieds. The church 
fas able to keep them to the age of sixteen, but after that they would wash 
neir hands of the things of the church. 
} The Task Force wanted to know what the church wanted of them. They 
#ere given the opportunity to try their own ideas to solve the problem. By 
jnlisting the help of the young people in the church they shared ideas and 
tempted new things. They failed at some, but were successful at others. 
3 From this four week relationship with the Home Mission Task Force the 
}hurch in this corner of West Wales has risen from its slumber, and has 
2come aware of its new role. We have realised that there are areas where 
Ne ministry of the church has not yet been felt. It has taken a group of young 
y2ople from other areas to come in and look, and reveal those areas of 
activity and seek to put them right. 
5 But the mostimportant contribution our church has made is to realise that 
ere are young people in churches throughout our land who have talents 
¥1d enthusiasm to spread the gospel, but have no area of service. We enjoy 
Waving them to worship, doing what we want them to do. We seek to press 
“nad squeeze them into our mould of belief and service, and so stifle the 
od-given gifts that are in them. 
@We might think that we have no need for the Home Mission Task Force in 
gir churches and we may be right. We may have the very best of workers in 
gir churches and believe that all areas of mission are covered, and that may 
62S0, but the church has another role that, as yet, has not been fulfilled. We 
je failed to train people to lead. 
MhThe young men and women who offered themselves for service with Task 
rce also offered themselves for training. They each have ideas of their 
bvn, are deeply committed to their Lord, and seek to be used as His 
JAstruments. They also have a better grasp of the problems related to certain 
Bie groups and know how to overcome many of those problems, but if these 
jung people are not allowed to breathe then we, ministers and church 
#2mbers, will have smothered the would-be church leaders of tomorrow. 
fiome Mission Task Force exists not for the Baptist Union, and not for the 
49 churches of the land that are well equipped for misson. It exists for the 
thining of people for mission. It may well involve hard work on the part of 
$2 church, but is of great value for the future. 
¥Ilt would be interesting to discover the church backgrounds of these 
fung people, the size of the church and the areas from which they come. 
jie few! have come to know seem to come from churches where there is an 
sence of young people and from areas where the mission of the church is 
“@der review. The young ladies of Task Force Broad Haven saw problems in 
‘zir own churches, and were eager to dosomething to rectify the situation. 
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It seems evident that we are dealing with young people of vision. They new 
us and the church needs them. They ask that we invite them, trust the} 
encourage them and guide them. 
What, if anything, did Marie, Sue, Lesley and Val gain from Broad Have 
Baptist Church? They learned openness with each other as they spoke 
doubts and fears, hopes and joys. They learned the need to plan. No ministl 
plans to fail, but so often we fail to plan. They learned the need to com 
everything to God in prayer, another important lesson. They were able tol 
bold when speaking to other young people about their faith, a 
experienced the joy of leading someone to Christ. 
What, if anything, did Broad Haven Baptist Church gain from Task Force 
We learned the need to let go of the reins fora while. We didn't like doing th 
for one moment, but we are glad we did. It brought a freshness to t 
worship and revealed areas of deficiency in the pastorate which we ha} 
tried, or are trying, to put right. We have also learned new methods | 
approach when ministering to children and young people. | hope it h 
made the members of the church more aware of the debt that is owed tot 
Home Mission Fund, and to the churches around the country who ma’ 
their contributions so that a group of churches in Pembrokeshire can ha 
ministry | 
When the Task Force team arrived | thought it was to be an opportunity *} 
the team to experiment with mission, and that the church would give rath 
than receive, but the team departed and made their way back to th: 
churches having left us with memories of a very happy summer spent wi 
four charming and lively young ladies. But they left us with more than ju 
memories. The young people in the church have been fired with a ne& 
enthusiasm, and they too have caught the vision of a greater church in whi¢ 
they have an important contribution to make. But they know that t 
opportunity will not be given to them to experiment in mission in their ov 
village, nor will they be able to have the same openness of speech or ideas § 
that enjoyed by the Task Force. But the seed has been sown and some of tl 
young people want to know about Task Force so that they, too, might d 
away to achurch, not only to learn, but also to give. What will happen whd 
they return to their home church? Both minister and people will see that th¢ 
have grown up, and have something to give back to the church here at Broz 
Haven. 
What would have happened if they had not come to Broad Haven? East! 
Sunday saw the baptism of a young lady who had been led to a point in hI 
life where she saw a need for Christ in her life. At the end of May anoth 
young person is to be baptised. Both had been won for Christ by the pray 
and the tears of members of the Task Force. 
Was it all worth it? We can say without doubt, yes it was. We are looki 
forward to the next team and to a very happy and productive summer. B 


this year we shall know that we have a mission to them, and they hav 
mission to us. 


If you have everything, ask some young people to come and learn fr 
you, but don't keep it all to yourself. If you have an ailing church invite t 
Task Force to come and do something for you. 
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| The young people of our churches have gifts that are not being used, and 
(ey are longing to doa job of work for the Lord, but the opportunity is never 
Given and so they become frustrated and then become disillusioned, and 
Fnally leave the church. Task Force helps stop the flow and provides a 


meaning in practical Christianity. 


a David Waters 
‘hrough Western Eyes — Bangladesh 


*) February 1986 my wife and | had the excitement and privilege of visiting 
#lissionary work in Bangladesh. This came about because the people of 

¥ orfield desired that! should pay a pastoral visit to Sue Headlam, whois one 

#f our members, and whois working with the under-fives at Chandraghona. 

‘§/hat follows can only be described as ‘first impressions’. It is so easy for 
fomebody to pay a flying visitand then return home posing as an expert. On 
Jie other hand, first impressions are worth recording. They do not see into 

jie depths, but they maybe see things with a certain freshness. 

) First of all | would like to say what a tremendous benefit we ourselves 

jerived from the visit. Truly, | shall never be the same again. It was well 
/orth-while. Before | went | had qualms of conscience about the amount of 

Honey being spent on my visit to enable me to go. |am now convinced that 
‘ne whole enterprise was well worth-while. If, in any way, a minister is able to 
sit any of the Third-World countries it will bring an inestimable enrichment 
» their ministry. To experience the Third World brought to me an 
enlargement of my understanding and vision. No matter how much we may 
pad about it, hear the accounts of others, and see photographs and films, 
Je cannot understand it in the same way as being able to go and to live 

mong the people. 

i. One important aspect of my visit was the experience of Islam and 
dinduism at first hand. Having read thoughtfully about them, and having 
heen concerned about inter-faith dialogue, it was important for me to see 
} hat it was really like in the lives of ordinary people, and to see at first hand 
jie effect on a community of a totally diferent set of fundamental beliefs. It 
inabled me to see the Christian faith in a world setting. One of my lasting 
Fiemories was sitting drinking tea in a very English fashion with an elderly 
lather at the Oxford Mission of Barisal. He had spent forty years in Barisal 
‘Ind could look at the West from an Eastern Perspective. The picture of the 
*hristian West that comes across to Eastern eyes is of a society 
Tisintegrating. Family life, standards of sexual morality, are perceived by 
tiem to be in decline. Western affluence and Western materialism do not 
inpress Eastern eyes. 

@ | experienced poverty such as | had never believed possible. As we drove 
{1 the country districts we saw bamboo huts isolated from all communication, 

ith no fresh water, no sanitation, no pathways; the most primitive living 
naginable. | had believed that only a few people in the world lived in places 
ike this. But this was everywhere! Children walked about naked because 
4iey had no clothes. They had about them a listlessness; the weariness of 
tie undernourished child — lacking the zest and sparkle which is normally 
§ssociated with childhood. The most vivid memory ofall is of a baby in the 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL | 
MISSION | 


York House 409 Barking Road, 
Plaistow. E13 8AL 


WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION Patron: Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
4 ‘ 


] 
Dear Fellow Ministers 


Evenas| write this letter, Britain is going to the Polls. The more discerning 
among you will already have realised that | am, yet again, late with my copy’ 

Over the last three seemingly endless weeks, we have been reminded tha? 
life is basically about choices. Every day, we make hundreds of individua: 
choices, many of them unconscious. We choose our priorities, our attitudes 
our reactions to people and situations, and mostimportant of all, we choose 
whether or not in all these things we “seek first the Kingdom of God”. 

As you can imagine, the Mission becomes involved in many of the choices 
that folk have to make, and in the results of unwise choices. Much of ous 
work in Greenwoods and the Family Ministry would fall into this category. 
We also share in the sometimes agonising decision as to whether the time; 
has come for an elderly relative to receive full-time residential care. 

Of course, you as a Minister have choices to make. One of them, and an 
important one as far as we are concerned, is the choice as to which of many 
worthy causes you commend to your people for prayer and support. We 
have been tremendously heartened by the response of both individuals and 
churches to our Special Appeal last Christmas. This, together with what 
appears to be something of a “break through” in our dealings with the 
D.H.S.S., has made a significant difference to our financial position. This 
does not mean, however, that we are no longer in need of the loving support 
of our fellow Christians. When you and those with whom you work have to 
decide wnich causes to support, | very much hope that your choice will fall 
on us. 

May | offer you my personal congratulations/condolences (delete where 
not applicable) on the result of the General Election! 


Yours in His service, 


Trevor W. Davis 
Superintendent Minister 
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very centre of Calcutta. Three families had built themselves shacks of 
cardboard and plastic on atraffic island in the city centre. A mother had laid 
) Out her baby in the sun. The near-naked baby laid on a single piece of cloth. 
Cars and buses spewed out their fumes, dogs walked by, the child lay there. 
My second impression was of the actual life that a missionary leads. | 
* realised how little we at home understand them. When they come to our 
i churches on deputation we expect much of them, but do not realise where 
" they come from, how they live, and the many things that they would never 
dream of telling us. Life in Bangladesh is, to put it bluntly, rigorous. The 
conditions are by our standards, primitive. When | returned home and 
| cleaned my teeth using tap-water | said that | shall always thank God for 

} Clean, pure water. We take it for granted. They never can. We took with usa 
| few Mars Bars. To us, a simple everyday thing. You can hardly imagine the 
)joy with which they were welcomed. Simple things which we have, which 
they are denied: sanitation, showers, quality of food, entertainment on tap, 
(books, newspapers, magazines readily available, and above all Christian 
| fellowship on a wide scale. We realised what a rigorous business travel 
‘turned out to be. No journey is ever simple, however short. Riding in a 
trickshaw isanovel, but very bumpy experience. Driving in the main street of 
§ Dacca is exciting, but very hazardous. Because the roads are bad and the 
{conditions primitive, journeys which to us are simple, for the missionary can 
tbe long and very tiring. Perhapsin this connection my strongestimpression 
vis the spiritual isolation of the average missionary. Without doubt the 
fellowship that they have with other missionaries, where it can be obtained, 
‘is for them a rich blessing. We shared in a number of missionary prayer 
@meetings, and sensed the reality of each occasion. But they donot have the 
resources of a local fellowship, Bible studies, a lot of broadcast religious 
comment, worship, teaching etc. that we do. For most of the time they are 
Vgivers, and seldom the receivers. | came lo realise how important letters 
‘from home are to them. 

} loften feel that when missionaries come back home they are expected to 
‘Pbe spiritual superstars’. From meeting them at first hand in the work | realise 
Sthat they are, but they are human too, and they need our prayers and our 
Woacking and our understanding. Whilst in Calcutta we came across a 
&Canadian Mennonite who, in his open way, asked who we were and what we 
(were doing. We explained that Horfield had sent us out ona pastoral visit, his 
immediate reaction was ‘What a good idea. If only more churches would do 
Sthat; how impoartant it is to missionaries.” 

4, My third impression was the effectiveness of the work of the B.M.S. Our 
évisit was particularly to the Hospital at Chandraghona. There we saw the 
@work of the general hospital, of Bob Hart the surgeon there, and the leprosy 
“hospital; we were also specially concerned about the work of Sue Headlam 
with the under-fives. We visited anumber of Clinics in country villages. Here 
&we saw community care in action. Mothers with young babies came in an 
endless stream from very early in the morning. On one day about 180 cases 
passed through. T.B. Injections were given, Vitamin ‘A’ becauase Vitamin ‘A’ 
ideficienty is a wide-spread cause of blindness; de-worming medicine, and 
>} special feeding diets, high protein food etc., anda lot of simple mecical care. 
Beyond this mothers were taught simple hygiene and the importance of a 
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balanced diet. So much of this is preventative medicine, and we saw h 
important it is. At the same time the hospital has a literacy class whe 
mothers come to learn to read and write. Then there is a developing sche 
to provide proper sanitation in the villages around the hospital. All of itis: 
tremendous value. Since returning we have sometimes been asked “What 
the use when there are so many, many millions starving and dying int 
world?”, and my answer has usually been that every single effort 
important. Because we cannot cure the whole problem we must not stq 
doing the things which we can do. And for those on the receiving end of ou 
particular bit, itis a matter of life and death. It is life for them — and that 
important enough. 

But all this must be set within the whole context of the effectiveness of a! 
to the Third World. Sometimes questions are asked about whether ai 
should be given, and whether or notaid gets through to the poorest. Our vig 
raised doubts about this very subject. The particular social and religiou 
structure of the country to which it goes has an important bearing on ho 
the money is used, and we found ourselves concluding that when giving a: 
it is most important to give to those agencies where you know it will g: 
through to the poorest people and will be used. Which brings me back ton 
commitment to the work of the B.M.S. in places like Chandraghona. Here 
saw money being well used. In future my commitment to the poor of tt 
Third World must strongly relate to those agencies that | know are doing 
good job, and chief of these must be the B.M.S. | 

My final conclusion on returning from Bangladesh is about the need of th 
Gospel in a world setting. Living for three weeks in a Muslim and Hine 
culture, | came to understand it a little more. | learned to apprecite th 
positive qualities that these religions bring into people’s lives. But | als 
realised just how deeply a religion shapes the whole culture. For instance 
the role of womenin Islam. It is a male dominated culture. Girls and wome 
are definitely second-class. They have very few privileges, and are ver 
restricted. This | felt very hard to cope with. 

| also became aware of a resurgence of confidence especially among th 
Moslems. There is no doubt that many of them see themselves as a worl 
faith. | saw once a television broadcast in English which talked about 
conference that has been held concerning Islamic ideals. One of th 
speakers said there was only one faith that was capable of solving tk 
problems of the world today and bringing peace — and that was Islam! For 
minister who has been educated, and has worked in a Western societ 
where the main threats to the Christian faith are seen to be secularism ar 
materialism, this was a rude awakening. For clearly on a world scene tk 
Christian faith is facing strong opposition. This is not a time for markir 
time, or cutting back in the work of Christian mission. Furthermore, we wt 
minister in the U.K. setting have a duty to do everything we can not only 
strengthen, but to enlarge the work of the Kingdom in our situation. 

My visit, therefore, sent me back to my home church with a deep 
commitment to evangelism in the broadest sense. | see the importance. 
doing everything | can in my situation to work Steadily, thoughtfully, anc 
hope with some originality, to find ways and means, not simply of holdir 
our ground, but of increasing our strength and spreading the gospel. TI 
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stimulus that this has brought to me is now beginnign to affect the church. 
jor me, therefore, this has been significant and extremely worth-while. 


Tony Turner 


Ministerial Mileages! 


Nowadays there is usually, in the contract of service agreed between a 
yhurch and a minister, a clause covering the cost of travel incurred in the 
jourse of duty. What the church pays is related to the number of miles he 
yavels. 

) | have no idea whether churches defrayed the minister's expenses in 
#re-Car, pre-train times. But! find some mileages surprising. In the papers of 
tir J. Ryland there is an account of journeys he made from 1792 to the end of 
#824, which covers the period when he combined the Pastorate of 
9 roadmead, the Principalship of Bristol College anda very active interest in 
Jive B.M.S.. It adds up to 36,706 miles, taken one supposes mainly by stage 
Joach, but probably for short trips on horseback. He lists 286 churches in 
) hich he preached, and he gives dates and distances of travel. In June and 
ijly 1810 he went as far north as Aberdeen, travelling up by Birmingham, 
anchester, Bradford, Newcastle and Edinburgh, and returned through 
erth, Glasgow, Carlisle, Manchester and Birmingham, a total of 1,088 
Piles. In June 1816 he reached Glasgow via Dumfries and Kilmarnock, and 
sturned from Edinburgh by the route he had used to get there in 1810. This 
yas 891 miles. London and back to Bristol clocked 240 miles. Haverfordwest 
i}ade 296 miles. He was frequently in the East Midlands and he has three 
gages in which he lists no fewer than seventeen possible routes to 
{forthampton from Bristol. 

William Steadman became the first Principal of Horton College, Bradford. 
f the memoir published by his son it is stated that when the Steadman 
i}mily moved from Plymouth to Bradford it travelled by chaise, staying at 
ellington, Salisbury, Broughton, Devizes, Nailsworth, Worcester, 
i rmingham, Coventry, Newcastle and Rochdale, but father rode his horse. 
iBwas a journey of 400 miles withouta single accident! Steadman had earlier 
§2en a great walker, because he had no money to pay fares. In 1788 he 
‘yalked from his home at Eardisland, near Leominster to Thornbury, via 
§2Sa, in two days. This was 68 miles. He stayed the weekend and preached, 
thd then completed his journey to Bristol College. 

A more famous journey was made by John Sutcliffe, who in midwinter 
Heather in January 1772 walked from his home at Hebden Bridge about 200 
Miles to become a Student at Bristol College. It took less than seven days. 
&s expenses were less than one pound.He saved money to buy books. 
When Robert Redding settled in the Chacewater-Falmouth churches in 
80 his College anticipated the Home Mission Fund by giving him three 
iuineas to spend on keeping a horse fora year. This was increased to four 
iineas in 1782. 

‘The Church Book of Netherton, Dudley, shows that at the end of the 17th 
ntury a visiting preacher received up to five shillings, plus anything 
itween fourpence and eightpence for his “horsemeat’. 
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Would we agree that these were tough men or should we say that we are} 
people of the age and culture in which we live? 


C. Sidney H} 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dynamics in Pastoring 
by Jacob Firet (Eerdmans/Paternoster, 1986, 338 pp, £22.60) 


The plethora of books on aspects of Pastoral Care is greatly enriched by i 
occasional publication of one based on a thorough Pastoral theology. | 
pragmatic age, first and basic principles can too easily be forgotto} 
ignored, or overlooked in an attempt to be ‘relevant’. | 

Christian faith is a ‘revealed’ religion, so the nature of that revelation, ai 
how itcomes about, must be carefully and penetratingly examined before | 
priniciples are brought to bear on the demanding issues of the day. O 
knowledge of God is the subject of review, re-appraisal, re-affirmatic 
renewal and development. It is, therefore, most helpful to find a theologic 
thinker bringing his grasp of truth to bear on the work and role of the Past 
in the late twentieth century. 

Strongly influenced by Barth in his understanding of the Word of Ge 
Firet adopts aclear position from which to work. He argues closely, and w' 
the acumen of the middle European, the nature of the Pastor's role, and F 
relationship with the Word of God among the People of God. F 
understanding of the nature of the Pastor's ‘teaching’ and its methods 4 
based firmly on the nature of the Word. Whilst not explicitly dismissive. 
contemporary educational psychology, there is nothing in the work | 
suggest he gives much countenance to it for the Christian Pastor. T! 
approach to communication depends, he argues, ona basic understandir 
of the Word. Let it be understood that Firet is not a ‘preaching on 
advocate, but he is committed to the centrality of proclamaiton within ti 
ambit of pastoral activity. 

This book is not for the timid, nor the superficial, nor the dabbler lookir 
for techniques. Its theology and its argument, together with its over: 
comprehensiveness make it a book for the theological pastor who is willir 
to grapple with the implications of his understanding of the Word. At £22.( 
it may not find its way onto the shelves of many working Pastors. Mal 
prefer distilled wisdom, practically orientated. However, its absence w 
leave the Pastor the poorer. Perhaps the theological Faculties and College 
training people for pastoral ministry, would do well to make this a set text f 
their pastoral studies courses. It is more significant, though less readab 
than Thurneyson. 

For instance: ‘... God comes to a person in his word. He does n 
manipulate human beings as objects: he addresses them. Thus hum. 
listening is integral to the process. That process of being addressed a 
listening — viewed from acertain perspective — is conversion. Conversic 
in one dimension, is a change in one’s spiritual-mental functioning. Wh 
God comes to a person in his word and the person listens, she become: 
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yew person and her life becomes Kingdom life’ (p.231) There are large 
}2ctions of the book in translation which are parenthesised — making the 
jist of the argument easier to follow. 

) The reader concerned about the integrity of his message and methods will 
12 thoroughly rewarded for his painstaking reading. He will find the book a 
jource of remarkable strength to his ministry. 


Peter Manson 


the Challenge of Christian Healing 
¢/ Stephen Parsons (SPCK, 1986, 176 pp £4.95) 


i Most of the book is a report and comment on interviews with those 
factising a healing ministry, and a description of Stephen Parsons’ joint 
finistry with his wife. | always advise against anecdotal books on healing 
gnce they tend to turn individual cases into universal laws, and lack the 
onesty to face failures. The purpose of this book is to show the variety of 
jinistry and give some analytical explanations of it. Most of those 
§iterviewed work outside the traditional life of the church. Those working 
#thin it find the pattern of church worship mitigates against it because a 
saling ministry must always be spontaneous, unpredictable, and with 
Biinful demands and disappointments. This part of the book has helpful 
ights taken from individual, group and parish ministries. 

The real meat of the book is in the final forty-eight pages: three chapters 
%) “Spirituality of healing”, “Context of healing” and “Towards a holistic 
eology of healing’. The contents are better than the titles, but their very 
Wevity would make one hope that further writing would duly appear. We are 
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dd the uniqueness of Christ and the width and power of the Kingdom of 
bd. The spirituality of such a ministry is explained as personal humility, the 
Wscipline of prayer, and the willingness to be near and open to people and 
#2 Holy Spirit. The traditional church is rightly criticized for its remoteness. 
Ware the writer's regret that no theological college seems to have Christian 
Wealing on its curriculum. The case for holistic medicine in the light of the 
@mplex nature of man and relationships is well put without losing the 
Astinctive work of God in His kingdom. It has a balanced view of the 
Farismatic movement and biblical fundamentalism in their attitude to 
Wailing, and deals briefly with the weaknesses of both. 

[One takes seriously and regretfully the point that individuals, and even 
&me doctors, turn to the National Association of Spiritual Healers rather 
Han to the ordained priesthood. This fact adds importance to the book. Itis 
Wtastudy in depth, but the writer hopes “in a small way to be used to open 
&> eyes of my readers to what is happening and can happen. 

} have a feeling that Mr Parsons is somewhat kinder, humbler and more 
acious than myself, and might suffer from an uncritical attitude in his 
proach. There are dangers behind what can innocently be called 
fitanormail,. clairvoyant and transpsychic reality which the book does not 
Molore. The call for a holistic theology | find difficult, since it could lead to 
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“accommodationism” — a kind of inclusive faith leading to the acceptan 
of any ‘healer’, however dubious his sources or philosophy. ei | 
Mr Parsons’ personal position is clear, and one warms to his definition 
the Kingdom of God: “The encounter with God through the Risen Christ | 
His healing, forgiving and loving movement towards humankind .Aneasi 
readable, well produced “eye opener” to what Is happening in and arou 
the church today and how some people explain it. It is also a challenge | 
explore more deeply the theology of the church and the kingdom, the natu 
of man, and the healing work of the Spirit by further study and, mo 
important, the willingness to face the risk of experimenting with Go 

power and grace. 


Leonard C. Wils 


Agenda for Biblical People 
by Jim Wallis (Triangle/SPCK, 1986, 128 pp, £1.95) 


Jim Wallis deserves a hearing from British Baptists. Though his ‘Agend 
was drawn up eleven years agoin the USA, and only published in Britain la 
year, the theme has acontemporary challenge for readers on this side of th 
‘pond’ also. Buta word of caution; don't read this book if you wish to rema: 
in a comfortable rut! Indeed the application of its teaching could mee 
ending up in a prison cell!! 

In the author's introduction (or should it be ‘minutes of the last meeting” 
we are givena topical example of a vital area of concern to which the Chure 
has addressed itself during the last decade; Nuclear war. But what is th 
response of Biblical people to this and many other issues facing glob: 
society today? 

Wallis begins by arguing fora ‘new style of life’ where everything is place 
‘in the light of our faith in Christ and the efficacy of the kingdom of God’. H 
shows how the Gospel gives to Christians different priorities and alternati 
agendas to that offered by popular culture and economy. The heart of thi 
new style is metanoia, personal transformation, or metamorphosis; muc 
more than a sense of guilt and of being sorry for something. ‘The witness ¢ 
Scripture is clear that there is no salvation without repentance, an 
repentance means a radical break with the past, and a determination t 
follow the path of obedience to Christ.” (p.8). Thus evangelism must be th 
call to belief and obedience. 

He ends the book with a chapter on the New Community, where renew: 
of the Church comes through the work of the Holy Spirit who produces 
fellowship of believers which bears the marks of radical obedience to th 
Lordship of Christ, and offers an alternative social reality. Anew awarenes 
of the meaning of the Faith leads to new styles of life and the waging « 
spiritual warfare with the ‘principalities and the powers’. Two especial 
helpful sections are those on the New Community as the ‘Minister | 
Reconciliation’ and the ‘Power of Servanthood’. 

The filling for this Agenda sandwich consists of three ingredients: 

1. A plea that the Church pursues the Biblical path of continual not 
conformity to the world, neither adopting the stance of conformi 
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jitablished religon, nor polarising towards the extremes of conservatism or 
jeralism, aping secular culture. Wallis sees the Church becoming an agent 
« resistance and change. 
4 Adescription of modern idolatry, ultimately the worship of death itself, 
"gether with the assertion that ‘America isa fallen nation’. Before we British 
3:come complacent, it is soon apparent that the ‘theological naivite of 
filing to take the Fall seriously’ can be applied to Britain as to the USA. 
fowever the worship of God, where ultimate values are given to God's 
ingdom rather than to ‘idols’, becomes a radical act and a political threat. 
} Ananalysis of the Powerful and the Powerless (chap. 4) which will warm 
#:me hearts and make some inside collars hot! Jim Wallis points to the 
wentification of the Church with the poor and powerless on the grounds that 
Ye Apostles regard the relationship to money and the poorasa primary test 
j obedience to God’. 
41 cannot promise you an enjoyable read. But you will certainly be deeply 
iallenged. ‘Agenda for Biblical People’ is open ended and leaves the reader 
; complete the final item ... AOB!! 


Tony Barker 


THE 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


IS YOUR AGENCY 
FOR PROCLAIMING THE GOSPEL OVERSEAS 


IT COUNTS ON YOUR SUPPORT 
In prayer 

In giving 

In promotion 


IT IS READY TO HELP WITH THE MISSIONARY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME IN YOUR CHURCH 


Write to: Rev R.G.S. Harvey 


i 93 Gloucester Place, London W1H 4AA 
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Letter from South Africa | 


The following letter has just arrived from our old friend and member Fr 
Haus. We publish it in full, for the pleasure of those who know him. 


‘Our dear “English speaking friends” all over the world! 

So much has happened since | last wrote to you in 1983 that we will lose touch unle 
| write now. It might well be that some letters will be returned because you have moves 
house. Some will have gone to Glory, to wait for us who are also ‘looking for a citl 
whose architect and builder is God” Hebr. 11:10. A foretaste of that “final rest” Heb 
4:9 we experience already in our lovely ‘dream cottage” LO EGSAR (Hebrew origins 
of Ps. 23:1 | shall not want) at Stellenbosch, the loveliest town in South Africa. A taste 
paradise, just 4 metres from a little brook. Across the banks are strawberry fields an 
vineyards. After 46 years of active Baptist ministry in 3 continents (Europe, USA | 
Africa) we are now just ordinary members of the local Baptist Church which | started | 
1976 and which is doing well. Now we are volunteers for the Lord, when and whej 
needed. Lisa retired as well, after a life as music teacher, mother, wife and lady of t 
Manses. The pressured and tight time tables are a thing of the past. We are extreme: 
happy and grateful. Lisa wants to call our place “Rose Cottage” because of the mar 
rose bushes which bloom and delight us almost 10 months of the year. It’s our ow 
place, away from the crowds and traffic noises but open to all who call. Just Lisaand 
with much time for each other and things to share like music, reading, gardenin: 
writing and visiting, just as we like (or just resting on the bed!). | tidied up my librar 
put old records and photos in order and might do some further research into Africe 
Baptist History and Mission Life on this lovely troubled continent. My last course | 
“Pastoral Psychology” at the Baptist Theol. College of Cape Town ended on 8th Apri 
think | shall have a little break from lecturing since | was on the part-time staff sin 
1974. 

Our children and 5 grandchildren are doing well. Matthias became Medical Directc 
of Janssen Pharmaceutical with a seatin Johannesburg and is frequently overseas. | 
April he and Lynn were in Majorka, Antwerp, Paris and Zermatt. Now in May he is | 
West Berlin, Antwerp and London —all on business and medical congresses, where hi 
usually delivers his papers. Elisabeth and her Baptist minister husband Rob Lenn 
(plus son Rikky) will spend 6 weeks on St. Helena Island with the Baptist Communit 
for coursesin EE (Evangelism Explosion) in a teaching and evangelistic ministry. Th 
are engaged in an interchurch Revival Preaching Ministry. ln November’86 Rob was 
weeks in the USA for revival meetings. To Cornelia and her husband John Mellitchey 
beautiful miracle happened: After 11 years of marriage Simone Lisa arrived, against 
medical predictions and evidence. They are extremely happy. It’s almost incredible 
see the transformation of Corny from acareer-girl to a tenderly loving mother living fa 
her precious baby. 

So we have much to thank the Lord for. He isso good to us asa family. Politically, 
know that the Lord is still on the Throne. Here in our country, all Christians of 
colours and tribes seek reconciliation and peace. We pray earnestly and daily foro 
rulers who face an impossible task. Only God can overrule and bring the more than & 
racial and language groups and CULTURES in SA together. Elsewhere in Africa th’ 
has not been achieved, even between 2 or 3 groups!!! Please pray for our unruly an} 
troubled Continent. And please write to us lest we lose touch. God will bless and Kee 
us till He comes or calls, or till we meet again, as we plan to visit Europe some time ne» 
year, DV. Would you like us to visit you? 


Yours, as always, 


Fritz & Lisa (Haus) 


END OF MAY 1987 , 
“Lo Egsar’, 54 Lovell Ave, 7600 die Boord, STELLENBOSCH, South Africa. 
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if Interest to You 


)/e extend our prayerful good wishes to the following members who have 
cently accepted God's call to a new sphere of service, remembering 
§specially those for whom it is a first pastorate: 


Alan Betteridge to Queens Road, Coventry (assistant) 
Michael Bochenski to Leamington Road, Blackburn 
Micharl Brawn to Emmanuel, Southsea 
Nigel Brown to Central, Woolwich 
Raymond Brown to Victoria, Eastbourne 
Victor Bundock to Rattray Street and Ward Road, Dundee (assistant) 
James Clarke to Rattray Street and Ward Road, Dundee (united) 
Rodney Collins to Bromley Common (retirement pastorate) 
Charles Crosland to Lydbrook and Broad Street, Ross-on-Wye 
William Eyre to Shiloh, Guernsey 
Robert Findlay to Stoke Green, Ipswich 
Peter Goodlad to Emmanuel, Northampton 
Kenneth Hart to the Tabernacle, Grays 
Paul Kerley to Erith 
Glen Marshall to Ward Green, Barnsley 
Andrew Merton to Hornchurch 
@ Stanley Miller to Maybole 

/ Andrew Milins to the Green and Sandon Road, Stafford 

# Robert Mills to the Bristol City Centre Ministry 
Peter Pearmain to Ashley, New Milton 
‘® Edmund Palmer to Sion, Burnley 
‘® Andrew Philips to Beeston 
Andrew Pilcher to Briton Ferry 
i) John Quinn to Preston, Paignton 
‘® Keith Riglin to B.M.S., Jamaica 
Robert Robb to the Anglican ministry 
Keith Roberts to Ansdell 
Philip Savage to team ministry in the Salisbury Fellowship 

(retirement ministry) 

Christopher Scupham to Ilford 
& Brian Stevens to Park Road, Bromley (assistant) 

' Timothy Stone to Broadway, Chesham 
# Alan Strougler to Limbury, Luton 

} Maurice Titmarsh to Ogden 
# Ronald Ward to South Crawley 
David Waters to Tredegarville, Cardiff 
David Webb to Hope, Plymouth 
Reginald West to Loch Road, Parkstone 
Kevin White to Birwell 
). Michael Woosley to the Leprosy Mission 


j ir gratitude for all that they have already contributed and our good 
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wishes for all that lies ahead go with the following who have recently retire 
from full time paid ministry: 


Keith Barker 

Rodney Collins 

Jeffrey Mason 

Arthur Neil 

Elizabeth Payne 
Edward Price-Stephens 
Philip Savage 


We are saddened to record the deaths of: 


John H.E. Pearse 
Douglas Clarkson Piper 
William A. Stewart 
Terrance Thomas 
Harold Wardle 


As we remember these friends with thanksgiving, we assure their families 
our sympathy and commend them to that love of God in Christ Jesus i 
which nothing, not even death, can separate us. 


Many of our Fellowship have special needs in their hearts orin their home 
and we ask that the following should have a special place in our thoug 
and prayers at this time: 


Ronald Armstrong whose son Andrew died after a shortillness at the a: 
of 23, leaving a widow 
David Fort at present on ‘leave of absence’ 
David Hamilton whose wife, Lilian, has undergone major heart surg 
Eddie Larkman whose wife, Sue, is seriously ill after surgery 
David Luce whose wife, Mary, has died after a long illness 
Raymond Rose, whose wife Cynthis is seriously ill 
David Russell who has recently undergone surgery on an eye 
Derek Taylor whose son, Mark, remains almost totally paralysed 
following a rugby football accident in 1985 
Howard Worth who has concluded his ministry at Pollards Hill 
due to ill health 


This is the first occasion upon which | have been responsible for this secti¢ 
of the ‘Fraternal’, and | would wish to place on record our sincere thanks 
Raymond Burnish forall that he has done to keep us up-to-date with news| 
members of the Fellowship in this way. | will do what | can to maintain t 
link and trust that you will forgive errors and omissions especially int 
issue. | would be grateful to be informed of any items of news which you f 
would be of interest to members of the Fellowship. 


Arthur Bon 
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